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‘On the motion to reconsider the vote by which the House,\on the 15th of last Bi une, rejected a 
joint resolution [*. R. No. 16] submitting to the Legislatures of the several States a proposition 
to amend the Constitution of the United States, Mr. SMITH said: 


Mr. Speaker: I ask the indulgence of the House for a short time while I state as 
clearly as I can the reasons which will impel me to cast the vote I shall give upon 
this proposition. No question has produced more interest or caused more feeling in 
the country, save probably the war, than the question now under consideration. 
It is one that affects not merely a single section but the whole country. It is one 
which demands of each representative upon this floor, not only serious consideration, 
but that deliberation which should characterize each one of us from every part of 
the United States. 

It may be considered by some that the position I shall take to-day, coming from 
the region of couatry [ do, having been educated and as:ociated with the class 
of men I[ have, isa strange one, Yet, nevertheless, [ feel it a duty that I owe to 
myself; I feel it a duty | owe to those around me; I feel it a duty 1 owe to my whole 
country, that I should lay aside all personal considerations, all past reminiscences, 
ail personal interests, and devote myeelf alone to my country, and to my whole 
country. Nothing has surprised me more than the declarations of some gentlemen 
who have spoken on this subject, enuaciating in bold and unmistakable language 
doctrines which, if adopted by the people of the United States and carried out, must 
inevitably result in the ruin of the Government; doctrines which had their origin 
more than a quarter of a century ago in the heated brains of southern fire-eaters, 
and vhich have brought us to our present deplorable and miserable condition. 

While | admit, sir, the just rights of each individual State; while I would accord 
to each State in this Uniun all the rights to which it is entitled, and would main- 
tain them to the utmost; while 1 would adhere to the Jetter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution in respect to all the rights guarantied to each State, I conceive that there is 
nothing so obnoxious, so abominable, so ruinous to a republican form of government 
as that doctrine of ultra State rights which has been asserted recen ly upon the 
floor of Congress. It subverts all the principles of this Government; it is in con- 
flict with the true principles of republicanism, and it brings us into a position mto 
which we would not be brought otnerwise—perfect desolation and ruin. 

I admit, sir, upon the part of a people the inalienable right of revolution ; but I 


- deny the position assumed yesterday by the geatleman from Ohio [Mr. Penpreton] 


that the right of revolution belongs to a people under all circumstances aud at all 
times. In all well-regulated Governments, in all Governments that have had the 
true foundation, a constitutional basis which is recognized as valid, the right of revo- 
lution upon the part of the people does not exist except when that Government has 
become oppressive and despvtic upon a portion of its people. The doctrine enun- 
ciated yesterday fell not more harshly upon tae ears of the members of this House, 


_ nor more harshly upon the people of the nation, than that doctrine enunciated a 
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around every hearthstone in the laud. Yet with all the facts before us, in the light 
of truths which should make the heart of every man bleed to-day, men are bold and 
audacious enough to rise upon this floor and go a step be) ond the odious position 
taken by other men in times gone by. Aud wore than that, it is astounding that 
men upon that side of the House, wno have been bora and educated in oppusition 
to Democracy, who have made it the object of their life-long antagonism, who have 
denounced it as detrimental to the best 1terests of the country, should now become 
the champions of State rights and advocate the principles maintained by the modern 
Democratic party. ; a 

Sir, the ductrine enunciated by a great statesman in 1832, that this is a Govern- 
ment of the people, is true to day. ‘Lhis Congress emanated from the people ; the 
Constitution emanated irom the people; the States emauated trom the people; aud 
the people, not of Obie, not of North Carolina, not of Kentucky, not of any other, 
individual State, but the people of the whole country have a right to control it as 
their best judgment may dictate; and when the people of this country see proper 
to alter or amend their fundamental law, whatever that amendment may be, if it 
is in harmony with that iustrument itself and in accordance with the feelings and 
best interests of the peop.e, he who dares proclaim the sentiment that it is not only 
the right but the sacred duty of a single individual State vf this country to resist 
such an amendment when adopted, announces himself as a revolutiouist now and 
forever, aud deserves the desecration of men who favor law and order in the land. 
When this government was formed, it was formed not by the individual indepen- 
dent sovereiguties; it was formed by a united people who had assembled in their 
representative capacity for the purpose of making a stronger and more perfect 
Union; and they declared that that instrument which was to be the fundamental 
law of the Government might be amended in the way their interests might dictate. 

I do not, however, intend to debate the constitutional question; but | intend to 
lay down the proposition that it is the duty of thg American Congress, under the 
present circumstances, to submit this amendment to the people, and that it is the 
duty of the people to adopt it; because, in my judgment, it was this isdlated sub- 
ject of slavery that produced the revolution or the rebellion; and only by getting 
rid of this subject can we give permanent peace and tranquility to the land. 
While 1 have had all the prejudices concerning that institution that any maa could 
have, while I have had ail the education that was-necessary to make me believe in 
that institution, and while, as an abstract proposition, 1 cannot now altogether 
deny the principles in which I was educated, yet when I View the present condi- 
tion of the country, involved in rebellion and war, desolation and bloodshed 
throughout two-thirds of the country, I lay aside those prejudices; I lay aside 
personal interest; I lay aside considerations of State locality; 1 rise higher than 
mere State interests, mere personal prejudice; I look to the whole country, and 
the greatest good of the greatest number of the people. 

so far as my own State is concerned, and so far as the people of that State are 
concerned, allow me to say here, sir, that while that property in 1860 was valued 
at $107,000,000 it was confined to only one eighth of the population of that State. 
It has been reduced below $50,000 000 by th. war, and yet there are only one in 
eight of the population of my State who are interested in the institution of sla- 
very. And two-thirds of that portion who are interested in the institution of sla- 
very are of the meanest, the most designing die of secessionists and rebels. I am 
not here to legislate for their benetit, for their comfort, for their reward, but I am 
here to legislate for their punishment, for their destruction, and for the salvation 
of the loyal people of my State. If I do that which takes from them not only 
their slaves but everything else they may possess to save the Union people of my . 
State and give them the protection they are entitled to, then I have accomplished 
my duty as the-representative of the loyal people, and as a loyal citizen of the 
United States, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what may have prompted the feelings of my col- 
league from the Ashland district, [Mr. Cray,] in the charge he made the other day, 
that the whole of this legislation seemed to be directed by twenty odd States 
against one loyal State—Kentucky. Ido not know what feelings may have been 
in his bosom ‘waich induced him to throw such a shalft at the great loyalty of the 
northern people. He must have forgotten 1861, 1862, and 18638, and especially 
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the abolitionism of the North, bué it was the damnable secessionists of the South, 
it was the men who has his sympathy to-day, which threatened him and me, and 
tried by force to compel those ‘he and I represented into the coalition to dissolve 
the Union. When we were in that straitened condition, when thus surrounded, 
where did our help come from? Where did our assistance come from? And who 
called for it? Did we not ask Illinois and Indiana and Ohio and New York, and 
all of the northern States to come to our help? Like patriots and men, forgetting 
local prejudices that had withheld them from action before, they marched in hun- 
dreds and thousands into our State, and across it to our southern boundary, and 
there stood as a mighty bulwark and saved us, not only our real estate, but our 
property in slaves, With the marching of two hundred thousand soldiers there 
has never been a loss of fifty negroes till 1864, under the enrollment laws of 
Congress. f 

Sir, I remember well when not only myself but every man on the other side of 
the House from the State of Kentucky who had been recognized as a Union man 
was a refugee from his home, a refugee because of that party which’to-day is 
fighting for the institution of slavery, looking to its establishment, not only in 
the States where-it was before, but in the States of the Southwest, and in the 
whole western country, pushing it even into the New England States, I know 

*that they dared not stay at their homes. They dared not continue at their fire- 
sides. Yet they, by their action, by their votes, and their speeches, are giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the men whom they here denounce as thieves and 
robbers and plunderers. I cannot do itg I will not do it; for I well remember 
when this war began the sentiment was enunciated all over the country that pa 
tizan polities should be forgotten. Democracy was laid aside; Whiggery was fail 
aside; Know-Nothingism was laid aside; and we came together as one man, and 
Kentucky’s patriotic sons stood by Massachusett’s abolition sons to battle for one 
object—the restoration of the Union I[ intend to stand there to-day. I intend 
to maintain that position by word, by vote, and by action; and my people, the 
loyal people of Kentucky, I believe a majority of the people of Kentucky, will 
favor the adoption of this amendment. 

Now, sir, Kentucky has never been an ultra Statesrights people. It has never 
-adhered to the Calhoun doctrine. It has repudiated the doctrine enunciated by 
Vallandigham. It has denounced the doctrine of Seymour of New York. It has 
denounced the doctrine of Seymour of Connecticut. It has always been opposed 
to these ultra doctrines. In the last election it did not indorse the doctrine 
preached to-day by the men on the other side of the House. It did not vote eon- 
demnation, in my judgment, of the action of the present Administration. 

Now, sir, no man on the other side of this House from the Commonwealth of 
‘Kentucky that I have known or heard denies the right and power of the Govern- 
ment to make an enlistment of all classes of men for the Army. None of them 
have denied that such right exists under the Constitution. They have voted against 
it here because such a course, as they say, was not politic; and because it was 
“robbing” people of their property. But let me ask if every man from the North 
and the non-slaveholder of Kentucky has not been ‘ robbed” of that which is nearer 
aud dearer to him than the slaves are to any man who livesin Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky is a loyal State, and being such they should manifest their loyalty by giving 
whatever the Government demands, and he who would repudiate the Government 
and impede its progress, and assist the rebels because of the enlistment of negroes, 
is not a loyal man, and does not represent the loyal people of Kentucky. 

Again, I believe there is not a man in all the South who, if the question were 
brought home to him directly, and he were to speak the honest sentiments of his 
heart without prejudice and without-the surroundings which exist, would not ac- 
knowledge abstractly that the institution of slavery was an evil and awrong. I have 
never yet conversed with a man in Kentucky or the South who has not acknowl- 
edged that the country and the State would be better off had it not been for slavery , 
Now, then, while I would have taken no action upon this subject before the rebel- 
lion, and would have left it to the people of the States to dispose of the institution 
as they thought proper, retaining or abolishing it; now that these men have plunged 
the country into a war for the support and maintenance of slavery, and Kentucky 
has refused to go into that rebellion and abide by the decision of those who have 
broken the Constitution, trampled the laws under their feet, and violated every 
pledge they made to the people, I believe it is time under the power of the Gov- 
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struggle like this some are bound to suffer more than others, and to Jose their prop- 
erty and their livee But because these things occur must we stop our efforts for 
the benefit of. the Government, the sustenance ‘of the laws, the establishment of 
weace, and the destruction of the rebellion? No, sir; I tell you that is not the 
spirit and feeling of the people upon our side, while it may be the purpose upon the 
other side to rally around a party which is not in fact opposed to the abolition of 
slavery, but who intend to use this question as a pretext to defeat the real ends of 
the Government. ' 

The South is itself for the abolition of slavery. The Governments of England and 
France would not under any circumstances recognize the independence of the South 
unless it is accompanied by the condition of the abolition of slavery, and the South 
would abolish it today if those Governments would acknowledge their indepen- 
dence. If the South would come forward and make that proposition in order that 
they might have their independence acknowledged, what effect would it have upon 
those foreign nations and upon the Government of the United States? We have 
been fighting for the freedom of.al! men and for the defense of a free and republican 
form of government. We have spent millions and millions of dollars and lost hun- 
dreds and thousands of lives for that pwrpose. We have said to the Old World 
that we are fighting for the maintenance of a free Government. ‘ We are fighting 
not only to restore the Union, but for the abolition of the institution of slavery for- 
ever. We intend to establish the great truth that man cannot hold property in man. 

Now as long as we maintain that position, and by our legislation show to the* 
old country that we intend ~to carry out that purpose, England and France will 
stand back, be quiet, and allow us to woik out our own salvation. But suppose 
this Congress, by failing to pass this resolution, shall show that the millions of the 
People of the loyal North are afraid to act because of Phe single State of Kentucky, or 
because of the interest which a few men may have in the institution of slavery in 
the South, and the South comes forward and offers, as a condition of the acknowl- 
edgment of their independence, to abolish slavery. England and France will upon 
the application of the South admit the independence of the South in order that 
slavery may be abolished. Butif this Congress comes up to this question as it 
should by passing this resolution submitting the question to the people, and the 
people adopt it, Europe will see at once that the Government intends in good faith 
to carry out the proclamation of the President declaring that these negroes shall be 
forever free, and that this shall be a republican form of government. 

Now, sir, we do not.claim in Kentucky that the salvation of this country or 
this Union depends upon the continuance of slavery. Nor has any Union man in 
the South claimed, as an essential element of the restoration of this Union, that 
slavery should be sustained. The State of Kentucky for a long time said give us 
a government with or without slavery, but now the time has come when the peo- 
ple should have it without slavery. And no vote of mine, no action of mine shall 
ever, under any circumstances, look toward anything else than the utter, absolute, 
unconditional abolition of slavery in the United States. : 

Sir, men talk about revolution and about the right of individual States to op- 
pose the general laws of this nation’ That individual opposition to national laws 
has brought us to our present position, and I say to gentlemen upon the other side 
of the House that if this amendment becomes the law of the Government of the 
United States the people ofthis country will maintain it. There are loyal men 
enough in the country to maintain the Government. There are loyal men enough 
in this country to put down the rebellion. There are loyal men enough in the 
country to bring back these seceded States into the Union, and establish over them 
law aad order as they once bad it. There are loyal men enough in this country 
to put down all insurrection and rebellion in the North; and gentlemen had better 
be carefal how they speak and how they instigate insurrection and rebellion in the 
North, Men may court foreign intervention as much as they please, and ask 
France aud England to interfere; they 1 ay point to the intervention in Mexico by 

_ Napoleon; but in my judgment, it is the conviction of my heart, there are men 
enough in the United States of America, not only to whip the rebels, but to whip 
all the insurrectionists North, and to defeat every Huropean power that may attempt 
to interfere between us and our republican institutions, We were born of a power 
greater than man, Our liberties, our’ Union, our greatness, and our glory ema- 
nated from and bave been condtfeted by the Ruler of nations as well as the Ruler 
of men. We have progressed wondertully, rapidly, beyond the expectutions of all 
men and of all nations. We have been able to throw into the field not only a 
million men, but two million men, and in every town, in every city, in every 
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county, as you walk thé streets and highways, nobody is missed, scarcely any one 
is found from home. #et the tocsin of war’ but sound to-day; let it be known 
that Knglard has recognized the imdependence of the southern confederacy, and 
that France co-operates with her, and a million men will spring to arms in the 
United States, and say, “‘Come on England and France, and damned be he who 
first cries hold. enough!” [Applause in the gallery. } 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have never had since this rebellion began the slightest fear 
that it would not be put down. We never knew but one country. Slavery in the 
South has kept us back. Slavery in Kentucky has kept us back. Ohio, a younger 
State, admitted into the Union long after we were. has outstripped us vastly ; her 
railroads running in every direction; her manufactures springing up in every 
neighborhood; her turnpikes in every community; her towns and cities dotting 
the land all over. And so with every State North. How is it with Kentucky? 
With a richer soil than almost any of them; with a finer climate than almost any 
State in the Union; with more resources than any State in the Union; more coal, 
iron, copper, lead, salt, and timber than any other State in the Union; her coal 
aud minerals remain bedded in her mountains; her timber stands on her hills and 
valleys; her plains uncultivated; no manufactures; no steam is heard or seen in 
any portion of her country; the hum of wheels is nowhere heard, but her people 
move along at a slow pace because alone of the institution of slavery. The time 
has come, and I thank God for it, when we will wipe that institution out, and 
Kentucky will stand among the proudest of the States of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, in the adoption of this amendment we do not throw.upon the Gov- 
ernment and upon the community a people, as has been represented by the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Fernanpo Woop ] powerless, illiterate, inhuman and 
unkind in their disposition. They are a good people; they are an affectionate 
people; they are an industrious people when properly treated. But there is one 
idea in this whole system which has kept.back the people of the whole South, and 
that is that one man, and one man alone, has held a whole county, almost; three, 
four, and five thousand acres of land, and worked it for his individual benefit 
with five hundred men; whereas if those five hundred men were free there would 
be five hundred tenements on the same property, and prosperity and advancement 
would be in proportion to the interest felt and realized in the community. All 
the northern or free States fully exemplify this truth. The States of the North 
have outstripped us in States South, in manufactures, in machinery, in inventions, 
in schools, churches, and all that tends to make a nation great and good and 
powerful. Her people to day are well fed, well clad, and prosperous ; her churches 
attended, her schools filled, and all happy and progressive; while the South, filled 
with slaves, is naked, starved, and begging intervention on the grounds of bu- 
manity and benevolence. Sir, it is slavery, slavery, which keeps the South down, 
unprosperous, and undeveloped. 

lt bas often been argued that white laborers cannot make cotton in the South ; 
that the negro alone can make it; that God intended the negro for a condition of 
slavery, and fitted the South with a peculiar soil and a peculiar climate adapted to 
the negro‘luborer. Sir, it is nottrue. The most productive lands throughout the 
South are lands cultivated by white men in farms of fifty, forty, or thirty acres. 
The negro makes cotton, to be sure, but he wastes it. The white man makes it on 
small plantations, but in proportion to the Jand worked he produces a great deal 
more cotton than the negro does, It is said that the white man cannot live there. 
How does the millionaire who owns five thousand acres of land and five hundred 
negroes live there? How do his children and his friends live? How do the eight 
million white people in the South live there? And how is it that the men of the 
South are such strong, stalwart, brave men as they have proved themselves to be 
since this war began? Sir, it is'idle nonsense. Wherever in this broad country of 
ours there is land to be cultivated. there the white*man can live, there the white 
man should live, and there the white man will live hereafter. I know that it is 

leas int for a man to have a negro to, work for him, to have a negro to catch his 


horse and black his boots for him. No one enjoyed that more than I. But I have 


come to the realization of the great truth laid down in the good book, that by the 
sweat of man’s brow shall he eat bread, and I have come to the conclusion that it 
is the best way for a man to fatten. I have increased since the war began, in flesh 
and in wisdom. ; 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that many on the other side will die hard ; that when they 
yield it will be with bitterness in their hearts. But they must yield, and that very 
soon. My colleague from the Ashland district [Mr. Cray] said the other day that 
the negro property in the Btate of Kentucky.was worth $150,000,000 before the 
war began; and the tenor of his speech was that the antislavery action of the 
Government was directed against the interests of Kentucky. That State has only 
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some twenty-five or twenty-six thousand negroes in the Atmy; my colleague has 
but fifteen or twenty. And what is the abject of the opposition to this bill? It is 
to tie down the Commonwealth of Kentucky to the institution of slavery, with the 
hope that the young negroes may be more valuable after a while than thé old ones 
were when the war began. The whole contest in the State of Kentucky to-day is 
over negroes, And ifevery negro were taken from the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
there would not be in thirty days a man in that State to raise his voice against the 
Government. 

Now, why doI approve of this amendment of the Constitution; Why de I make 
these declarations? [tis because | want péace in the State of Kentucky; because I 
want the people of that State united; because I want the people of the country united. 
I know that the war began on the subject of slavery. The speeches in Congress 
indicated that. Mr. Davis himself declared it. The southern confederacy has so 
acted, and has so conducted allits correspondence and all its warfare, as to convince 
the world that the perpetuation of slavery was its leading object. The enlistment 
of negroes in the rebel armies has been opposed on the ground that the confederacy 
seceded from the United States in order to maintain the institution of slavery. If 
that were and is to day the prime moving cause of the rebellion, I ask in the name 
of common sense why, if you love your country if you think that a white man is as 
good asa negro, is entitled to as many privileges as a negro, and if you think that 
this should be a Government, not of black nen but of white men, you will not abolish 
slavery. Give the negroes their freedom and let them go where they please: 

It is a question im Kentucky what shall be done with the negroes after they are 

made free. - I know not what others may think of it, but. my idea is, from the pre- 
sent condition of our military affairs, from the present status of things, that the re- 
bellion is almost over; that there will be but few other hard battles fought, and 
that peace will soon bere e: tablished. When it is, then with one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred thousand negro soldiers we can march down by the southern coast 
into Mexico and say io Napoleon, “ Leave this territory!” We will drive out the 
French and give the country to the cause of Freedom and greatness, which will be 
forever an ally to this Republic, and its warm and unflinching friend. We can do 
it and we will doit. And Napoleon had better look well to his interests in Mexico, 
and Maximilian had better beware of the fate that awaits him. ‘_ 
. You have heard the hue and ery of the fanatical pro slavery men in the country, 
that these abolitionists in Congress, these northern men, these suddenly converted 
men from the South, who have come out in favor of the abolition of slavery, are in 
favor of miscegenation, amalgamation, association, and all that kind of thing. Now, 
sir, if I believed that there was in this country a man with so little sense as to 
believe that he would become the equal of the negro, notwithstanding the laws of 
this cour try, notwithstanding the protection he can obtain from Congress, then I 
would be willing to vote for a resolution to give him two medals, one to be worn 
before and the other behind, with the inscription upon them, “I am afraid of the 
negro, and here is my sign, stuck out prominently, that I am not to be considered 
the equal of the negro, ” 48a 

Mr Speaker, in my judgment there never was a sounder or a nore philosophical 
truth communicated by any nan than that of the President of the United States, 
when he wrote to Colonel Hodges, of Frankfort, Kentucky, that “if slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong.” Whatever may have been my opinion four years ago 
I am not, so far as that opinion is concerned to be questioned for the opinion I enter 
tainnow. You may, if you please look at our country in 1860—a magnificent and 
a beautiful country ; one of happiness and of plenty; one where the people mingled 
and commingled tegether as people of one nation, with acommon purpose and a 
common end, 

But there was one principle in this Government which had more to do with the 
destruction of slavery than all things else put together. The Constitution declares 
that every citizen of the United States shall have equal privileges in every other 
State. That principle was denied to the whole North by the South unless the man 
adhered to the sentiments of the South. The very fact that slavery could not be 
discussed in the South killed it. The very fact that men from the North could not 
go to the South and speak their real sentiments induced the people of the North to 
become bitter toward the institution. Now, when this revolution shall have been 
closed, when this rebellion shall have been put down, my judgment is that that 
principle of the Constitution will not become fully established until the man from 
Massachusetts can speak out his true opinions in the State of South Carolina, and 
the man of Mississippi shall: be heard without interruption in Pennsylvania. That 
is a glorious privciple to fight for; and if we can accomplish it, with a united 
country, with a united people, with a people of one common purpose, we can all 
say that the war has not been in vain; that we have suffered much, that we hay 
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bs ae much, yet the great principle of the freedom of man has been accomplished 
y the war. 

If slavery is not wrong, then what is wrong? It prevented a man from speaking 
his sentiments in the South. Go ask the South why they seceded, and the answer 
will be, to estabiish slavery. Go travel over this vast country and witness the. 
thousands and thousands of new-made graves, and ask what caused them, and the 
answer will be, slavery. Go ask the taxpayer of this country why he is to day 
called upon to pay such heavy taxes to support the armies of the Government and 
to conduct this great war against the rebellion, and the answer comes back to us 
from every one, slavery is the cause. Why are we wrangling in Congress to-day 
upon this subject, if slavery is not wrong? Why does the conscientiousness of every 
man‘in this country accept as the truth that slavery is wrong? : 

If it is right, if it is apostolic, if it is according to Scripture and of divine origin, 
then why are not men convinced of the truth of that? We all know that slavery 
will resist the Government, will fight against the Government, until it is desroyed 
and:abolished from the whole extent of our country. And the man who now stands 
up for this obnoxious and abominable, and nefarious doctrine of State rights is not 
the Union man that was found in 1860, or even the Union man found so far back as 
1831 and 1832. Sir, I would give all the States their full rights. I would give each 
State and each individual all the rights that can be demanded from the Constitution, 
and I am thankful to believe that the principle which will be promoted and establish- 
ed by the prosecution of this war will be that this is to be one country, and one 
Government, for one people, a Government over all the States, free and independent 
States, but each State owing allegiance to the Government of the United States. 

My opinion is that whenever a State undertakes to rebel, and to violate a single 
law of the United States, it is duty the of the Government of the United States to cc- 
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. eree that State, and force her to obedience, even at the point of the bayonet. 
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That doctrine was the doctrine which was preached when our Constitution was 
formed. In the letter which was addressed, by the members of the Convention 
that framed that Constitution, to the people of the United States, asking them to 
adopt that Constitution, the very idea of consolidation was recommended as an 
argument in its favor, in order that we might have a strong and powerful Gov- 
ernment. What is that recommendation ? 

“Tn all our deliberations on this subject we kept steadily in our view that which appears to us the 
greatest interest of every true American—the consolidation of our Union—in whi¢h is involved 
our prosperity, felicity, safety; perhaps our national existence. This important consideration 
seriously and amply impressed on our minds led each State in the convention to be less rigid on 
points of inferior magnitude than might have been otherwise expected ” 

Now, sir, there was the doctrine of consolidation, preached by the fathers of 
the Government, by the framers of the Constitution. Those men believed that 
the power existed in the Government to execute all the laws enacted by the Gov- 
ernment, and that when the Government was formed the States gave up every- 
thing connected with sovereignty; there was nothing of it left in a single State. 
Therefore the idea that a feeble, insignificant State has the right to oppose a Fed- 
eral law, a law of the nation, is obnoxious and abominable, leads to war and 
destruction and anarchy. It is a doctrine under which we caanct maintain the 
Government. 

I regard the present condition of our country in a-different light from many 
men who have spoken in this House. I believe that the union of the States is 
an inevitable result of the war. I believe that just so certainly as these States 


were united under the original compact between our fathers, just so certainly, 


will they, by the blood which is now being spilt, be brought back to a stronger 
union, a more surely perpetual union, and a more glorious union than, it was 
before. I believe that all the wrangling, all the disaffection, all the discord 
which has existed heretofore, making the North a section and the South a section, 
inducing war, civil war, bloody war, will be done away with forever. We are just 
beginning to realize and develop the resources of this country; we are Just beyin- 
ning to exhibit the richness of our soil; we are just beginning to show the rapidity 
with which our commerce is to be extended, and our population increased ; for 
nothing is more remarkable than that, in the midst of this great and terrible con- 
flict, when every man is expected to go in and assist in the war, our statistics 
show that the emigration from Europe is as great as at any preceding time. The 
whole world is looking upon the action of the United States to-day. England, 
Franee, Russia, and other nations have at one move emancipated all the slaves ip 
their respective dominions. Kentucky and the other States of this Union in whieh 
slavery js maintained will, ere long, by a similar grand act, decree emancipation, 
so that there will be no slavery within the borders of our country. Then shall we 
be a great people, a proud people, a prosperous people. Then shall we go on and 


develop the resources of the country, and show ourselves a nation such as no people 
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upon the face of the earth have ever seen before. Sir, this will be a country of 
civilization, a country of education, a country of religion, a country of refinement, 
a country of great men and great women, a country which will command, the re- 
spect and admiration of the whole civilized world. 

Gentlemen upon the other side say that we had better beware how we act; that 
we had better not be revolutionary ourselves; that it is imposible to produce har- 
moniousness between the North and the South. I tell gentlemen who thus speak 
that they know nothing of the South. They have been educated and trained in the 
North. They know nothing of the genius of the people of the South, Though 
thease people have been deluded and led astray, and thus induced to enter into this 
great conflict, yet when they shall have been brought back to the strict ober 
dience to the law, they will be as aquiescent as any people upon ths face of the 
earth, It is their character; it is their disposition. Men who would favor the sep- 
aration of the Government, men who act to-day under the idea that the South is to 
be independent, might as well abandon that opinion, and promptly give their ad- 
heasion to the Gevernment in all its actions for putting down the rebellion. Just 
so certainly as we sit her to-day, shall we ere many years have every State in this 
Union represented upon this floor as a free State, and as a part of this great Con- 
federation. Louisiana and Arkaasas stand knocking to-day; Tennessee will be here 
shortly. Other States are coming on. Georgia has manifested a disposition to 
loyalty that no one expected before General Sherman marched through that State 
and oceupied Savannah. 

You may say that these defeats of the rebels, the occupation of all these places by 
our forces, mean nothing. Does the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr.ePenpLeTon,) who 
spoke yesterday of our victories, mean to say they accomplished nothing toward the 
restoration of the Union? That southern soil will never be given up, the country 
around Richmand will never be given up by our gallant soldiers. if it should be 
the disposition of any of the Departments of the Government to yield that soil, they 
must first go and cousult the soldiery who have marched over that land and made it 
sacred by every step they have made toward the subjugation of the South. Go and 
ask the army of the Potomac if they will yield the sacred battle-fields ou which they 
have fought. Ask them whether they will retire and leave that Virginia soil to bea 
part and parcel of the southern confederacy, and each man who wears the uniform 
of the uation will point to a new made grave and say: “Here lies my comrade; this 
land is made sacred by his blood and his bones; ard never shall be surreadered 
to traitors.” Go to the soldiers of the army of the Cumberland, who were with 
General Sherman in his glorious march to Atlanta, passing through a country every 
foot of which was contested for one hundréd and fifty miles, and ask those soldiers 
whether they will retire and yield that territory to the southern confederacy. No 
sir, the proud soldiers of the West, the brave soldiers of the North, all the gallant 
soldiers of the Union will point to the last resting-places of their comrades aud say, 
“This land has been made sacred by these noble deaths; it is ours; we will keep and 
maintain it, and here with God’s help we will defend it or lie cold and helpless corpses 


We will never yield up this country. Itis ours. We intend to keep it. We 


intend to fight for it; and if every man of our present armies is killed, if they are 
vanquished and driyen back, we have a million men more behind who will rise up, 
take their place, and march down far Sou:h even to utter annihilation, We do 
not intend. to give it up. We intend to bring it back. We intend to make it one 
people, one nation, under one Constitution, with one purpose, one common end, 
the glory of the nation, the glory of our people, the civilization of the land, the 
education and Christianizing of mankind. Then we shall have but one aim; all 
men shall be free; there shall be Unions and there €Wall be no divisions and dis- 
sentions in the length and breadth of the whole land. 

Sir, it should be the highest incentive to every American that we shall not act 
alone for to-day. Instead of being controlled by self-interest, instead of looking 
to the luxuries surrounding us, we,ought to look forward to’ the myriads who are 
to come after us. He, indeed, would be a selfish man who would look alone to 
himself and for himself. We should follow the great and glorious example of our 
forefathers. They logked not alone to the present. They looked not to the mor- 
row. No, sir, they cast their eyes far into the future, and they saw hundreds and 
millions of people occupying the country for which they fought. Therefore they 
Were stimulated to make more sacrifices, to lose more lives, and spend more money 
in order to make them a free and independent nation, Shall we not lay aside 
these momentary feelings? Shall we not forget momentary luxuries? Shall we 
not look forward one hundred and fifty years and see millions of freemen, men who 
Know no masters, and one free country, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
under one Constitution, with one motto of Union and liberty forever # py 
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